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HOMEMAKERS *  CHAT  Wednesday,  December  IX,  1940 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "Safety  on  the  Farm  Saves  Grief  and  Cash".     Information  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.    U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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According  to  safety  records,  Old  Mail  Winter  and  his  pal  Jack  Frost  make  Decern 
ber  the  worst  month  of  the  year  for  home  accidents  -  particularly  accidents  out-of- 
doors  on  the  farm.    The  injury  and  death  rate  is  higher  then  than  at  any  other  time 
  because  ice  and  snow  cause  so  many  falls  and  broken  bones. 

You  read  in  the  paper  "Woman  breaks  wrist  in  fall  on  icy  porch,"  "Child  trips 
over  stick  of  wood  in  snow,"  "Aged  man  breaks  hip  on  slippery  walk." 

So  today  the  Farm  Security  Administration  reports  some  of  the  ways  its  home 
and  farm  supervisors  promote  safety  on  the  farms  of  its  borrower  families.    FSA  super 
visors  say  "Accidents  don1 t  just  happen  -  they  are  caused  and  most  could  be  prevented 
Precaution  is  the  best  accident  preventive,  and  preventing  an  accidnet  beats  mournin, 
one . " 

They  urge,  for  example,  that  every  farm  house  have  good  eave  troughs.  Leaky 
save  troughs  and  broken  water  spouts  pile  ice  and  snow  aroxxnd  doors  and  steps  and 
cause  serious  accidents.    They  put  many  men  and  women  on  the  cripple  list  for  life. 

An  almost  sure  set-up  for  a  wheel  chair  is  a  porch  with  a  slanting  floor, 
several  broken  or  missing  boards,  a  rotten  foundation,  no  railing,  and  no  eave 
troughs  overhead.    Yet  many  families  have  just  such  arrangements  on  their  farms. 
Farm  Security  supervisors  insist  that  their  families  keep  their  porches  and  steps  in 
good  repair,  that  they  keep  them  level  and  on  solid  foundations,  that  they  nail  down 
loose  boards  and  replace  warped  or  missing  ones,  that  they  put  good  railings  around 
steps  and  porches,  and  that  when  it  snows  they  keep  the  snow  swept  off,  and  ice 
sprinkled  with  salt  or  sand  or  ashes. 
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Supervisees  also  advise  their  families  to  give  yards  and  "barn  lots  a  good 
cleaning  "before  winter  begins.    They  say  a  clean  place  is  usually  a  safe  place.  In 
a  clean  yard  there  are  no  pieces  of  kindling,  old  tin  cans,  "broken  fruit  jars,  scraps 
of  wire,  or  children's  playthings  to  fall  over.    In  the  barn  lot  there  are  no  farm 
tools  scattered  around,  no  discarded  parts  of  machinery,  no  odds  and  ends  of  lumber, 
no  boards  with  rusty  nails  to  step  on. 

A  yard  or  barn  lot  cluttered  with  trash  or  tools  and  machinery  is  a  fine  place 
to  get  hurt  or  killed.     Somebody  steps  on  the  garden  rake  or  the  hoe  and  the  handle 
flies  up  and  whacks  him  in  the  face,  leaving  him  a  black  eye  or  broken  nose  for  a 
souvenir.    Somebody  steps  on  the  upturned  teeth  of  a  rake  or  a  pitchfork  and  punc- 
tures &  foot.  Somebody  gets  cut  on  an  old  scythe  or  saw  buried  in  the  snow.  Some- 
body gets  scratched  on  a  piece  of  barbed  wire  and  starts  an  infection.  Sombody 
slips  on  a  pile  of  ice-glazed  corncobs,  or  steps  on  a  rusty  nail,  or  trips  over  a 
child's  sled,  or  stumbles  on  a  dead  limb,  or  falls  into  a  rubbish  pile. 

Farm  Security  families  are  urged  to  have  a  place  for  tools  and  farm  machinery 
and  trash  -  to  throw  tin  cans,  broken  glass,  and  dishes  into  old  boxes  or  barrels, 
to  keep  tools  in  tool  sheds  or  barns,  and  to  put  farm  implements  under  cover  or  fence 
them  off  from  people  and  animals. 

Then  there  is  the  old  well  or  cistern  which  often  becomes  a  death  trap  in 
winter.    This  is  especially  true  if  the  top  is  rotted  away  or  some  of  the  loose 
boards  are  missing.    Children  are  likely  to  be  playing  in  the  snow  and  fall  into  the 
well.    Open  post  holes  are  dangerous  too  -  step  in  and  you  may  get  a  sprain  or  a 
broken  bone. 

Fire,  of  course,  is  a  serious  winter  hazard.    The  colder  the  weather,  the 
hotter  we  make  the  fire,  and  too  many  people  remember  a  zero  day  when  their  houses 
burned  to  the  ground.    Farm  Security  advises  its  families  to  be  careful  in  "firing 
up"  on  cold  days,  to  keep  clothing  and  kindling  and  firewood  away  from  stoves,  to  be 
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sure  pip'es  and  chimneys  are  in  good  condition,  to  keep  ashes  out-of-doors  in  metal 
containers,  and  to  thaw  out  frozen  water  pipes  with  hot  water  instead  of  with  direct 
flames . 

Now  Christmas  is  coming  with  all  its  gayety  and  celebration,  and  there's  the 
Christmas  tree  to  watch.    It's  probably  as  dry  and  inflammable  as  a  piece  of  paper 
and  could  be  set  on  fire  in  a  minute  with  a  lighted  match  or  candle.    People  who 
have  electricity  are  warned  to  look  for  broken  cords  or  bad  fittings,  and  to  use  on] 
regular  lighting  sets  instead  of  large  light  bulbs.    They  are  advised  to  cut  up  and 
burn  the  tree  as  soon  as  Christmas  is  over. 

So,  we  can  hardly  say  we  live  in  a           country.    Peaceful,  of  course,  but 
last  year  one  out  of  every  15  persons  got  hurt  or  killed  in  an  accident.    Farm  Secu- 
rity reminds  its  families  that  accidents  are  not  only  painful  or  fatal,  but  costly. 
They  are  one  of  the  biggest  drains  on  the  family  pocket  book,  and  become  a  regular 
hold-up  in  the  yearly  budget.    They  also  lose  many  days  of  work  for  farm  folk  

Farm  Security  hopes  its  suggestions  to  borrower  families  on  winter  safety 
may  be  helpful  to  YOU. 


